cross   bearing   no   name,   a   symbol   of  primitive   religion surviving among the ruins of organised Christianity.
Pompeii—Cassino—and now this. Could one separate natural from man-made disasters? One's mind groped for the lesson in this vision of wrath and destruction through the ages, coming back frequently to futile adolescent railing at the madness of it all. There was only one verdict for the impassive jury on the wall: "Guilty, but temporarily insane." Yes, but one knew that the insanity would pass and then return, that the primitive instincts of the cave-man were still alive—all of them—elaborate and amplified. It was a gloomy prospect. Mankind itself had fallen off the steps.
In the meantime, like everybody else, I could only try to do my duty to the best of ability. One point that was exercising me was this: Were the Germans occupying the monastery when.it was bombed? There were plentiful signs of occupation now. In one chapel there was a confused mass of soldiers' equipment and church robes that had apparently been used as blankets, lying on the altar. In a room, opening off a dark underground corridor, I came across three wounded German parachutists, who had been left behind with a note asking allied troops to look after them as it was impossible to evacuate them. In other places, I saw piles of empty cans, grenades, mortar bombs, and all the paraphernalia of German infantry.
But, immediately after the bombing, the late Abbot Diamare, head of the fraternity, gave a broadcast denouncing it and declaring that the Germans did not use the building. At the time it was thought that the aged Abbot was merely a- tool for enemy propaganda. Then, fairly recently Don Martin, who was the Abbot's private secretary, said that the Germans only moved in after the place had been reduced to rubble. He described the bombing, charitably, as "one of the mistakes of the war."
General Leese tells me that he always treated the monastery as a strongly fortified enemy position, and kept it under artillery fire. The actual bombing was before he took overne leg amputated by a flying splinter. I stumbled, wearily, over broken masonry, along what had once been quiet cloisters, round a courtyard piled high with debris. At the corners, scorched and withered palms stilld hig
